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Last Notice 
Fourteenth Meeting of the Latin Club 

The fourteenth regular meeting of The New 
York Latin Club is called for Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 1 8, at 12 M, in the Hotel St Denis, cor- 
ner of Broadway and Eleventh Street, New 
York. Professor H C Elmer, of Cornell 
University, will address the club. All per- 
sons who are interested, whether teachers 
of Latin or not, are cordially invited to be 
present. The plan is to serve luncheon at 12 
M, promptly, so that there shall be no delay. 
The address will follow the luncheon, and ad- 
journment will occur about 2 PM, thus leaving 
the afternoon still unbroken, for those who at- 
. tend. Please send a postal card at once to the 
Secy, Mr A L Hodges, 309 W 101 st, N Y, 
if you intend to be present, so that we may 
inform Mr Taylor, the proprietor of the hotel, 
how many to expect. Please attend to this at 
once. 

The subject of Professor Elmer's address 
will be "The Important and the Unimportant 
in Latin Teaching". 

The price of the luncheon will be 75 cents 
to members, $1.00 to others. 

Information as to the conditions of member- 
ship in The Latin Club can be had at this meet- 
ing, or by referring to Nos 3 and 10 of The 
Latin Leaflet, or by addressing the Secre- 
tary. 

H H BICE, President 

A L HODGES, Secretary 

Extracts from a Teacher's Note Book 

(Professor Rolfe's Address before the New York 
Latin Club, December 3, 1904) 
In Five Parts, Part V 
The ictus or verse-pulse (or whatever we chose 
to call it) must also have been exceedingly light. 
I cannot agree with Professor Bennett that it did 
not exist at all, though I am not particular what we 
call it. I have heard him read Latin poetry, and it 
is a masterly performance. He comes as near as a 
mortal can to doing away with any ictus whatever, 
and perhaps he does so wholly ; I cannot claim an 
absolutely accurate ear. But I incline to the opinion 
of those who hold that an ictus — or whatever 
equivalent we may use for that term — is an inevi- 
table feature of verse, even though it be based on 
quantity. Professor Bennett's great service to the 
cause of accurate reading seems to me to have been 
in emphasizing the necessity of giving both vowels 



and consonants their full phonetic value, and of 
making both ictus and accent as light as possible. 
This done, both word accent and verse ictus can 
be given in reading poetry, and while I am not sure 
that I can do it myself (I think I can), I have 
heard it done in reading Pindar by my former 
teacher, Professor Flagg, of the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

In reading Greek verse the problem is less difficult 
perhaps, because we have two kinds of accent, a 
higher pitch for the word accent, and a stress for 
the verse ictus. When I read the paper of which I 
spoke, at Ann Arbor. I made the suggestion that 
possibly the word accent of the sermo urbanus of 
the classical period was a pitch accent. In a diction 
so strongly influenced by Greek models, in an age 
when every cultivated man could be addressed as 
docte scrmones titriusque lingua, this seems to me 
by no means an impossibility, and it has been a satis- 
faction to have the view given the authority of print 
by Vendryes in his Recherches sur Vhistoire ct les 
effets de Vintcnsite initiale en Latin, not as a mere 
supposition, but as the result of a painstaking in- 
vestigation. 

Just how the Romans read, chanted, or declaimed 
their poetry can, I suppose, never be known, but I 
believe that we should read it, so far as expression 
goes, exactly as we read English poetry, or apart 
from the metre, exactly as we read Latin or English 
prose, with such emphasis and inflection of voice 
as will bring out the sense of what we read. This 
it seems to me cannot so well be done if the sylla- 
bles are given a rigid exactness of measurement, 
but of this I am not sure. I believe that Professor 
Bennett is so far right, that we need pay no atten- 
tion to the ictus, which will take care of itself. My 
theory of the way to read Latin poetry is then as 
follows : Read with due expression of the meaning, 
with scrupulous, though not necessarily uniform ob- 
servance of quantity, give each word its prose accent 
in the lightest possible way, and let the ictus take 
care of itself. Of course this cannot be done without 
knowing the quantity of every vowel, and I should 
advocate a more strenuous study of the rules for 
quantity, and the marking of the long vowels in all 
texts, in poetry as well as in prose. 

My practice" would undoubtedly not correspond 
exactly with my theory, but I always make an honest 
effort to read in this way. For the student the 
practice of dividing what he reads in prose into 
cola, or speech units, which sometimes, but by no 
means always, correspond with the marks of punc- 
tuation, is of great importance. I am in the habit 
of telling my students that when they can do this, 
they will have no further difficulty with the trans- 
lation of Latin of moderate difficulty, and I believe 
that this is so. 

With reference to elision I have always advocated 
giving the elided vowel (or syllable ending in -m 
and a vowel) a slight sound. That the Romans 
themselves did this, seems to be shown by the 
occurrence of lines in which nearly every word would 
otherwise lose its final syllable, as well as by the 
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occurrence of elision at the end of a sentence or 
before a caesura. It cannot be done, I admit, without 
slightly affecting the time, and as it is often done, 
it ruins the time; but that is no reason for not try- 
ing to do it properly, any more than for dodging 
any of the other difficulties oi the Roman pronuncia- 
tion. And after all, is it so very hard?. To me it 
seems child's play compared with the other diffi- 
culties of reading Latin. In English we may say 
the heavens, th'hcavcns, or tJieavens. The last 
strikes us as absurd, though it is precisely parallel 
to dropping the last vowel of a Latin word. The 
second is common in our ordinary pronunciation 
in prose as well as in poetry, and is never regarded 
as spoiling the rhythm of verse or as especially 
difficult. I can see no reason why we should not 
do the same thing in Latin. Of course quantity is 
more important in Latin verse than in English verse 
. (in which it plays practically no part at all), but 
if the slurring be carefully done, as it can be by 
practice, the rhythm will not be affected, especially 
if you are willing to admit my contention that the 
length of vowels and syllables is not always uni- 
form. Would the introduction, say, of a fourth of 
the e in Me make more difference than the extra- 
long syllables in tristis, ardor, etc?. 

In tristis the shortening can, of course, easily and 
accurately be done simply by dividing trl-stis, but 
this is not the case with ardor, ornatus, rursus, 
Qulntus, etc. 

I suppose it is altogether probable that the Romans 
slurred final vowels (and final syllables in -m pre- 
ceded by a vowel) in prose as well, both in formal 
reading and declamation and in everyday speech. 
That this practice is not more common with us is, 
I suppose, because the necessity for doing it is not 
so apparent in prose as it is in poetry. Some day a 
prophet will doubtless arise who will persuade us 
to do it generally, and the unhappy beginner will 
be confronted with a new difficulty. 

Slurring is somewhat more difficult in the case 
of final syllables in -m, but I think it could be 
learned well enough for practical purposes in a very 
small fraction of the time required to learn all the 
vowels in Caesar which are long or short "by au- 
thority ". 

I suppose no paper by an American, however, 
informal, which did not have something to say about 
grammar would be regarded as complete. As re- 
gards the general subject I would say that I agree 
with the teachers of the new school in disapproving 
of " parsing " for the sake of " parsing ". Grammar 
for the high school pupil is only a means to his 
chief end, the ability to translate the language. It 
is, however, a most important means, and somehow 
or other the elementary facts of grammar must be 
learned in school. While I have no special preju- 
dice in favor of any grammar, I cannot but smile 
when teachers say that Bennett's Grammar is in- 
adequate for their purposes. If ever I find a fresh- 
man, or a senior for that matter, who knows all 
there is in Bennett's Grammar and is looking for 
more, a rain of stones on the Alban Mount would 
hardly seem worthy the notice of the Associated 
Press. 

In the matter of grammar, as elsewhere, as I have 
said above, we sometimes go too far in our revolt 
against the old methods, and the result is seen in a 
lack of grammatical sense on the part of our stu- 
dents. It is a constant cause of wonder to me also 
whv so many students who use the new grammars, 
and the new editions of the older grammars, so often 



use the old language and cling to the old ideas, such, 
for example, as that diim with the meaning " until " 
is always followed by the subjunctive. 

I think that in the hurry of classroom work we 
are sometimes satisfied with too brief answers to our 
questions, and accept for example " ablative of 
means " without asking for the relation of the word 
to the rest of the sentence. Here, as in translation, 
we should gain by greater deliberateness. A few 
questions answered' fully and thoughtfully are worth 
ten times that number answered carelessly and in- 
completely. Occasional written exercises in grammar, 
and the giving of outlines of the uses of the ablative, 
the dative, dum, cum, etc.. would be an excellent 
thing. 

By way of a humble contribution to the subject, 
I should like to speak briefly of the vexed question 
of the classification of conditional sentences. De- 
cidely the best treatment from the scientific stand- 
point is that in Lane's Grammar, but it is not well 
adapted for purposes of teaching. It is easy to sepa- 
rate conditions (for the sake of brevity I use the 
term in the sense of conditional periods) into the 
magic number of three classes, represented by the 
types "if I hear (heard, etc.)", "if I should hear", 
and "if I heard (had heard)"; but it is by no means 
easy to devise appropriate names for the first two 
classes. For the first " simple conditions " is mean- 
ingless, and "conditions of fact", and equivalent 
terms, seem to me misleading, to say nothing of the 
fact that they apply equally well to the second class, 
if they apply to either. For the second, to say that the 
supposed case " is regarded as contingent " seems to 
me to speak without meaning, since that is true of 
every condition, and " doubtful condition " is no 
better. The last class is of course the condition 
" contrary to fact ", and there seems to be no good 
reason for changing a name which is well understood 
and in general use. 

For the second type the terms "more vivid" and 
" less vivid ", though somewhat colorless, were well 
enough so long as a special class was made of future 
conditions. But for this there seems to be no suf- 
ficient justification, since the "more vivid future" 
condition differs from the other conditions of the 
first class only in tense. Professor Hale seems to 
have felt both "the difficulties I have mentioned, when 
he used " less vivid future " as a designation of the 
second class, but without recognizing a "more vivid 
future", except as a special variety of his first class. 
This seems to me a decidedly nnsymmetrical arrange- 
ment, to say nothing of other objections. 

The great difficulty is w r ith conditions of the second 
class, the " should or would " type. In these there 
is no implication that the condition is not fulfilled: 
and though it is undoubted!}' sometimes the case, I 
do not believe that it is always implied that the 
speaker is doubtful about its fulfilment. The choice 
between the "shall" type and the "should" type is 
sometimes purely a matter of temperament (some 
people are habitually cautious in their statements) or 
of style. 

But on the other hand, conditions of this class, 
while always future in the strictest sense of the 
word, are sometimes in effect not future, but present 
or timeless. 

It is therefore not the tense, nor the relation of 
such conditions to the matter of fulfilment or non- 
fulfilment which is their distinguishing mark, but the 
form of expression. 

Now there are two distinguishing marks which di- 
vide conditions into classes. These are the mood and 
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the implication as to fulfilment. Either of these may 
be made the basis of a classification, and the former 
seems to me to be on the whole the better for teaching 
purposes, while the latter is more scientific. These 
would be as follows : 

I First by mood : 

A Indicative conditions. Conditions in any tense, 
with nothing implied as to their fulfilment, and ex- 
pressed positively (or vividly). 
B Subjunctive conditions. 

a Conditions and conclusions, usually in the 
future, with nothing implied as to their fulfil- 
ment, expressed less positively (or vividly) — 
present and perfect subjunctive. 

b Conditions and conclusions contrary to fact 
— imperfect and pluperfect subjunctive. 

II Secondly : 

A Indeterminate conditions (following Lane) : 
a Conditions in any tense with nothing im- 
plied as to their fulfilment, expressed posi- 
tively (vividly). In the indicative. 

b Conditions (usually in the future) with 
nothing implied as to their fulfilment, ex- 
pressed less positively (vividly). In the pres- 
ent and perfect subjunctive. 
B Conditions contrary to fact. Imperfect and 
pluperfect subjunctive. 

Both of these classifications seem to me to be based 
on real and clearly marked distinctions and to be easy 
to teach, but they may be as vulnerable as those which 
I have criticised. They may even appear in some 
grammar which I have not seen. I am not rich 
enough to buy them all, and the publishers do not 
always remember me. 

After I had finished this paper if it deserves so 
formal a name, I wished very much that I had writ- 
ten on Charcoal Burning among the Ancients, or on 
some other subject which would be at once enter- 
taining, interesting — and impersonal; but it was too 
late. I can only hope that, like the gift of brandied 
peaches, it may be tolerated for the sake of the 
spirit in which it is offered. Above all let me say 
that my attitude is not one of criticism. There are 
weak points in all our classical work and we are all 
interested in strengthening them. To my mind the 
teaching of Latin increases in difficulty as one de- 
scends the scale: it is easier to teach graduates than 
freshmen, and freshmen than beginners : and though 
I may seem to have been giving advice, I have merely 
been speaking some thoughts that have been in my 
head for some time, and I am myself looking for 
light. 
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